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This magazine is dedicated to the interpretation, 
in authentic and popular form, with extensive 
illustration, of geography in its widest sense, 
first of Canada, then of the rest of the British 
Commonwealth, and ether parts of the world in 
which Canada has special interest. 


Address communications regarding change of 
address, non-delivery of Journal, etc., to The 
Canadian Geographical Society, Publication 
Office, Fifth Floor; Sun Life Building; Montreal, 
Que., giving old and new address. On all new 
memberships, the expiry date will be printed 
on wrapper containing starting number. This 
will constitute a receipt for subscription. 





The British standard of spelling is adopted 
substantially as used by the Dominion Government 
and taught in most Canadian schools, the precise 
authority being the Oxford Dictionary as edited 
in 1929. 

Contents of this Journal are copyright. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Membership fee is $3.00 per year in Cana:la 
and other parts of the British Empire, which 
includes delivery of the Journal, postpaid; 
in United States and Mexico, $3.50; in other 
countries $4.00. Make membership fee payable 
at par in Montreal. 
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CHAMPLAIN 
ON THE 


OTTAWA, 
1613. 


Reproduced from C. W. 


Jefferys’ “Canada’s Past 


in Pictures,"’ by courtesy 
of the artist and _ the 


Ryerson Press. 


To make a map of a new country means not 
only to discover, but also to be able to mark the 
discovery in its proper place. To do this it is 
necessary to fix the latitude and the longitude. 
With suitable modern instruments it is not difficult 
to do this, but in olden times it was troublesome 
because the instruments then available were crude. 
Perhaps the most famous of all the old instruments 
is the Astrolabe, the invention of which is ascribed 
to Hipparchus about B.C. 150, and which was 
afterwards developed by Ptolemy A.D. 130, by 
Arabian and Persian astronomers and others as 
time passed on. It continued in use up to the 
seventeenth century. The illustration gives a 
very true idea of the form available in Champlain’s 
time, and how it was used to measure the elevation 
of the sun at noon to determine latitude. 








| 





As settlement advances and industry develops there is need for better maps showing all the details of 


nature which may be turned to man's advantage and the works already created by man. 
The plane-table shown is of a pattern developed in England, 


the plane-table is generally utilised. 


For this purpose 


the clinometer set up on it is of a type constructed in India, and the surveyor is a good Canadian. 


Mapping Canada 


By F. H. Peters* 


HE purpose of this story is to 

give some idea of how the map of 

Canada has been built up, and 
how the mapping has been carried on. 
This is difficult to do because the first 
map of which a record exists was made 
many vears ago, so the story is a very 
long one to tell in a short article, and 
the material by its nature is not always 
easy to mould into a logical and 
connected narrative. 

To start the story off in its right 
setting we must carry ourselves back 
and recognize the geographical ideas 
which prevailed at the time when John 
Cabot set sail from Bristol, England, 
more than four hundred years ago, to 
find a western route to Asia. He was 
armed with powers granted him by 


Henry VII, giving ‘full and _ free 
authority, leave and power upon theyr 
own proper costs and charges, to seeke 
out, discover and finde whatsoever 
isles, countries, regions, or provinces 
of the heathen and infidels, which 
before this time have heen unknown to 
all Christians.”” The maps of that day 
showed Europe separated from Cathay 
only by the Atlantic ocean with no 
other obstacles in the way excepting 
a number of scattered islands. And to 
carry the proper spirit through the 
reading of the account of the aerly 
discoveries in Canada we must hold 
this same background and remember 
that the hope of finding an open water 
route to the spices and other treasures 
of the East continued to be a great lure 


*Surveyor General of Canada. Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 
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until the existence of the North West 
Passage was definitely disproved by 
Alexander Mackenzie in 1789, when he 
followed down the great river which 
bears his name, northward, until he 
found the “frozen ocean” at its mouth. 

It is said that some part of America 
or the West Indics was discovered in 
1170 by Madoc, son of Owen Gwyneth, 
Prince of North Wales, and we know 
that the mapping of Canada was 
commenced in 1497 when John Cabot 
discovered the eastern coast of North 
America, and a year later sailed along 
the whole of our Atlantic coast-line. 
It is rather an act of courtesy to call the 


resulting depiction on paper a map, 
because it showed nothing but a shoe- 
string of shore-line with the interior 
marked Terra Incognita and a large 
polar bear standing on it. 

Many courageous men played their 
part in the herioc period when new 
discoveries and explorations were 
gradually extending our domain west- 
ward and northward to prove the 
existence of the great continuous land 
mass which is the Dominion of our day 
bounded by three great oceans. Each 
one is deserving of honourable mention, 
which however cannot be given in. this 
story, because we must cover the early 





Lenox-Globus, 1510-1512. 
set sail on hts first voyage. 
with open sailing between. 


The Lenox-Globe indicates the knowledge available when John Cabot 
On the east are shown portions of Europe and Africa and to the west India 
The large island on the south centre represents what we now know as South 

America. 
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CHARLESBOURG 


The first settlement were along the shore 
of the St. Lawrence around Quebec, each 
settler’s lot beiny given a narrow frontage 
on the river, generally 2 or 4 arpents, 
(23 to 46 rods) and a depth of several 
miles. The houses were built on the water 


front and stretched in a long line along the 


shore. This state of affairs did not agree 
with the views of the King: his subjects in 
France were living in villages, which was 
the proper way for people to live, and his 
subjects in Canada must dutifully conform 
to the established custom of his kingdom. 
Accordingly, by an “‘arret’’ of the 21st 
March, 1663, he ordered the population 
to be gathered into hamlets and boroughs. 
In his instructions to the Intendant, Jean 
Talon, he tells him to divide the inhabitants 
into boroughs, each composed of a reason- 
able number and with a suitable amount 
of land, and to cause them to observe the 
regulations and usages which are practised 
in France. Great was the consternation 
among the Canadians on receipt of the 
King's ‘‘arret’’ ; they feared being compelled 
to abandon their houses and improve- 
ments. Talon told them that the measure 


was not intended to be retroactive. To 
further allay the excitement and de- 
monstrate the feasibility of the scheme, he 


laid out in 1667, a few miles northwest of 


Quebec, the three villages of Charlesbourg, 
Bourg Royal and L’ Auvergne: two were 
settled with “‘familes’’ and the third one 
with soldiers. The village was in the form 
of a square of forty arpents’ side (about 
1% miles). Each side was divided into 
ten parts of 4 arpents each (46.5 rods) 
which formed the bases of forty triangular 
farms of forty square arpents (34 acres). 
In the centre was a small square with a 
road around it called the ‘‘Tratt-Quarré”’ 
(square line). Inside the tratt-quarré was 
the church, cemetery, flour windmill and 
flour water-mill: the inhabitants’ houses 
were on both sides of the trait-quarré. 
It has been said that the lots laid out like 
the spokes of a wheel were so designed in 
order that in case of sudden attack by 
Indians the settlers working in the fields 
could al! run back and defend themselves 
in the square. As the air photograph 
shows, Charlesbourg is to-day much what 
it was in Talon’s time. 
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Fort Smith Portage, Northwest Territories. 


were available for the carry over this sixteen mile portage. 


A survey party travels on its belly as does an army. In 
Canada the canoe has always been the means of pioneer transport following the water routes. Ox-carts 


This scene represents ‘‘a lucky break” for the 


surveyor, and further on where there is no help available he must himself take the place of both ox 
and cart and portage canoes and other impedimenta on his own back. 


period in a few words and save space to 
deal at greater length with more recent 
times. 

In 1535 Cartier ascended the 
St. Lawrence river past Stadacona 
(Quebec) up to Hochelaga (Montreal), 
and the country began to have some 
breadth and area; this was also the date 
of its baptism, for Cartier found that 
the Indians had already named it 
Canada. In 1592, as recorded by some 
historians, Juan de Fuca discovered the 
straits which bear his name, south of 
Vancouver Island, but this Greek pilot 
discovering for the Viceroy of Mexico 
was doubted by his contemporaries, and 
it is not yet agreed it was he who found 
the west coast of our present-day 
British Columbia. In 1610 Hudson 
discovered Hudson bay. By 1615 
Champlain had ascended the Ottawa 
river, descended the French river and 
discovered lakes Huron and Ontario. In 
1622 Brulé discovered lake Superior, 
and in 1634-35 Nicolet explored parts 
of the Great Lakes. 


The geographical knowledge of 
Canada, at the end of this century after 
Cartier’s discovery of Quebec and 
Montreal (1535-1635), is well pictured 
in the map of Nicolas Sanson, Geogra- 
pher to the King of France, published in 
1650. Eastern Canada is outlined with 
its shape and size reasonably correct, but 
west of Port Arthur and Fort William 
the map is completely blank. Hudson 
Bay is shown very misshapen in form, 
and, with hope springing eternal, just 
about where the port of Churchill is 
to-day a large opening is left leading 
off to the Mer Glaciale, which obviously 
might be the long sought sea route to 
the Orient. 

During the next hundred years there 
was a lull in the westward march across 
Canada, possibly due to the fact that 
these inland explorers were getting a 
long way from their base of supplies. 
West of the Great Lakes is an area 
lacking in through waterways, and 
therefore difficult to penetrate in those 
days when the manner of travel was by 
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Pack Ponies crossing a tree bridge. ‘‘Like master like man" becomes, in this case, ‘‘Like surveyor 


like pony.” 


There is no record of a Dominion Land Surveyor turning back when his work lay ahead, 


notwithstanding mountain streams which rain has turned into torrents, and these pack ponies have 
become imbued with the same spirit. 


canoe. Exploration did not come to a 
stop but was more in the way of 
consolidating the knowledge of the 
watershed of the St. Lawrence river and 
of penetration up the more southerly 
rivers emptying into the west side of 
Hudson bay. A map exists by Robert 
de Vaugondy, published in 1750. 
Comparing this with Sanson’s map 
published just one hundred years earlier, 
we find the Great Lakes shown accurately 
in number and the main rivers are 
depicted in the territory lying between 
the Great Lakes and Hudson bay. The 
country between Lake Superior and 
Lake of the Woods is shown very 
inaccurately, but the Nelson river is 
drawn in with reasonable truth running 
to Hudson bay from Lake Winnipeg. 

In the following half century was 
written a history of inland exploration 
that is truly amazing. In 1734 de la 
Vérendrye travelling westward reached 
Winnipeg, and in 1743 his sons discovered 
a spur of the Rocky Mountains. In 
1770 Hearne journeyed overland north- 
ward to the mouth of the Coppermine 


on the Arctic ocean, and in 1789 
Mackenzie travelled north down the 
Mackenzie river to its mouth. There 
was only one great barrier left, and this 
was broken through by Mackenzie 
when he crossed the Rocky Mountains 
and reached the Pacific ocean in 1793. 
Now let us consult the map again and 
see what has been added to the geography 
of the country. Alexander Mackenzie’s 
book contains a reliable map prepared 
by Arrowsmith, the cartographer of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and dated 
1801. This map is quite good of Eastern 
Canada except that nothing is shown of 
the interior of Northern Quebec. Of the 
West the map is much less complete, 
but it has been filled in with some detail 
and stretched out to indicate the great 
north and south extent of the Rocky 
Mountains, and thanks to the charting 
of Captain Vancouver and other mariners 
the Pacific coast-line is quite complete. 
The interior of what is now British 
Columbia and Yukon is all a blank, and 
the Arctic coast-line is all omitted except 
at two isolated points where Hearne and 
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The four Surveyors General who have directed the mapping of Canada since 1871. Upper left: Lt.-Col. 
J. S. Dennis, 1871-1878. Upper right: Lindsay Russell, 1878-1884. Lower left: Dr. E. Deville, 
1885-1924. Lower right: F. H. Peters, 1924 to date. 
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Surveyors at a waterfall. 


The surveyor is not always the first to see the many potential power sites 


with which Canada 1s blest but he is generally the first to accurately locate the position, and to record 


and report the data upon which some reliable estimate of the commercial value can be based. 


These 


surveyors are following the river because it makes possible the running of a survey without the great 
expense of cutting a line through the bush. 


Mackenzie had penetrated to it: the 
map only extends to latitude 70°, and 
the Arctic islands are not shown. 

We have now covered a period of 
about three hundred years since Cabot’s 
first discovery of our Atlantic coast, 
and by staying exclusively with the 
explorers who were always pushing on 
into new lands we have sketched the 
gradual extension of geographical 
knowledge until, in a general way, the 
shape and extent of the country was 
known to be pretty much as it is to-day. 
Being always out on the frontiers we 
have failed to note the development 
which has been taking place in the 
older districts which were becoming 
settled in Quebec, the Maritimes, and 
Ontario. These developments have a 
bearing on our subject because they were 
stepping stones leading from the 
inaccuracies and confusions of the first 
maps toward the accurate and organized 
mapping surveys, such as we have 
today. So we should go back and pick 


up some of the threads and tie them 
into our story. 

Louis Hébert was the first permanent 
farmer, and in 1626 he petitioned the 
Crown authorities in France for a grant 
of land on the St. Charles river near 
Quehee City, which had been laid out 
and measured the year before by no 
less a personage than Samuel de 
Champlain, the first Governor of New 
France. This episode marking the 
beginning of permanent agriculture in 
Canada is important in our narrative, 
because amongst all our developments 
it is the basic one which demanded 
something better than the old explorer’s 
maps, and these, in reality, would be more 
correctly termed geographical sketches. 
Louis Hébert founded in Canada an 
occupation which demanded surveys 
based on measured distances and 
directions, and plans or maps sufficiently 
accurate to give some security of land 
tenure and some adequate basis for the 
administration of the settled districts. 
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Surveyor with wireless set. This surveyor far away in the north country is receiving accurate time 
signals with a small telegraph radio set. From these he corrects his sidereal watch. When night falls 
he will observe on the stars and fix the latitude and longitude of a survey monument erected on the ground. 


The instrument used for observing — the British Admiralty pattern astrolabe 


is the modern 


descendant of the old instrument used by Champlain. 


In 1634 Jean Bourdon was appointed 
the first Surveyor General of New 
France, and in ensuing years similar 
positions were created in all of the older 
provinces. It was these officials who 
were responsible for laying down the 
legal land surveys from which were 
compiled, in the earlier years of expand- 
ing settlement, the only maps which 
could lay claim to being in any way 
accurate and complete in the sense that 
such terms are used to-day. 

During the French regime some five 
hundred and seventy-six seigniories had 
been granted in Quebec. The first 
survey in Ontario was made in 1783, 
marking the Township of Ernestown, 
County of Lennox, on the north shore 
of lake Ontario west of Kingston. 
Consulting a map of Upper and Lower 
Canada prepared in 1815 by Joseph 
Bouchette, who was then Surveyor 
General of Lower Canada, we find 
that in Quebee south of the 
St. Lawrence all the land had been laid 
out between Montreal and Quebec and 


there was a string of seigniories extend- 
ing along the south shore as far east as 
Metis. On the north side of the 
St. Lawrence the old seigniories extend 
back a considerable depth from Quebec 
past Montreal, and up the north side 
of the Ottawa to Montebello; with a 
narrower strip of surveyed outlines 
extending on up to Mattawa. In 
Ontario the land had been laid out to 
the depth of a few townships all along 
the St. Lawrence river, and the shores 
of Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 

In the Maritimes the first recorded 
grant in Nova Scotia is in 1722 for an 
acre of land in the Town of Canso to 
Major General Cosby, but nothing 
much appears to have been done 
regarding legal surveys until the year 
1759 when Nova Scotia, which then 
included New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, but not Cape Breton 
Island, was divided into five counties, — 
Halifax, Annapolis, Kings, Cumberland 
and Lunenburg, — and in the next ten 
years a large part of the present Nova 
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Tent with survey instruments. 
prectston. 
ts stretched a stadia rod. 
finder, and a second transi! 

barometers. 


Scotia was disposed of by grant. Prince 
Edward Island was all surveyed by 
Admiral Holland in 1764, when a 
general survey of British North America 
was ordered, but in 1785 when New 
Brunswick was organized as a separate 
province the land survey in that terri- 
tory had not progressed very far. 
Now we might go back again to 1800 
and visualize the map of Canada 
expanded as a whole pretty well out 
to its full and proper shape, but 
indifferent in its accuracy and with 
many large spaces still to be filled in. 
And then inside of it, so to speak, a 
growing kernel of lands, progressing 
westward along our great natural inland 
waterway, which had been actually 


measured off and surveyed to accom- 
modate the needs of the advancing 
settlements. Furthermore, conditions 


were changing and with the advance in 
the science of survey, the improvement 
in survey instruments and a new type 
of individual more knowledgeable in 
survey methods, the later explorers were 


The modern surveys engineer is well equipped with instruments of 
Across the tent, pitched among some handsome bull pines in the dry belt of British Columbia, 
Standing up from left to right a survey camera, a transit theodolite, a range- 
Sitting down between the instrument cases a set of three survey aneroid 
In front a sketching board, notebooks, and a pair of prism binoculars. 


in a much better position to draw 
reasonably accurate maps showing the 
routes of their travels. In the catalogues 
of maps of the Geographic Board of 
Canada the earliest note of a map from 
actual survey is in reference to David 
Thompson’s map of the North-West 
Territory of the Province of Canada 
published in 1814. Construed in a 
broad way we might say that the 
process of getting the country surveyed 
and mapped was continued in the 
manner indicated in the first part of 
this paragraph up to the time of 
Confederation in 1867. 

This is a date that every one carries 
in his mind, and while of course the 
changes and developments in survey 
and mapping came about gradually we 
might accept this time as marking a 
new era when the old explorer gave way 
to the new surveyor. We may picture 
the old explorer as a man whose main 
attribute was his ability to force his 
way past great physical obstacles over 
new paths into unknown areas; the new 
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Aeroplane and air survey camera. The Vickers- Viking boat was the first type of aeroplane used for 
air photography in Canada. Of the pusher-type, with the propellor working behind the wings, this 
aircraft had a free nose where the air camera could be operated without interference. |The machine 
was heavy and could not fly very high but the boat was suitable for landing and taking off on water, 


which in the great open spaces provides the only available “‘landing fields.’ 


surveyor, while still requiring these same 
qualities to a considerable degree, added 
to them a better scientific education, a 
wider training in accurate surveying, 
together with much better instruments 
and equipment. A great many events 
have been crowded into the sixty-eight 
years since Confederation, and in our 
story it represents the period of change 
over from the old unreliable and in- 
complete exploration maps to the new 
topographical maps complete in detail 
and certified as to their accuracy. 
Since Confederation the mapping of 
the country (apart from the provincial 
legal surveys) has in the main been 
executed by the Dominion Government. 
The Geological Survey was born in 
1842 and from sixty-seven on till the 
early nineties, particularly in the west 
and the northwest, officers of this 
Department played a very important 
part and were responsible for most of 
the exploratory and reconnaissance maps 
that were made. In 1870 the first large 


organized accurate survey was initiated 
when the Dominion Land Survey was 
commenced in Western Canada under 
the leadership of the Surveyor General 
of Dominion Lands, and the same 
organization, adapted to the requirement 
of changing times, is now known as the 
Topographical and Air Survey Bureau 
of the Department of the Interior. 
Canada has used photography as a 
means of accurate mapping to a far great- 
er extent than any other country. The 
idea of ground photo-topography 
originated in France, but was never 
used there; it was used in Italy to some 
extent for mapping the Alps. Dr. 
Deville developed the idea and applied 
it in practice to mapping the high 
mountainous area of the Cordilleras in 
the West. The first photographic survey 
party commenced work in the Rocky 
Mountain in 1886 and the method was 
successful in overcoming the great 
physical difficulties of mapping these 
very high and rugged areas. In 1894 
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A surveyor’s camp. 


where roads are available, and so sufficient baggage can be carried to make things comfortable. 
leaves are out and the sun is shining, and the cook provides three square meals every day. 


a Geographer was appointed at Ottawa 
for the purpose of gathering together 
the information resulting from the many 
land surveys which had been made, and 
compiling it into maps co-ordinated 
into a series of standard design. These 
maps, known as the Chief Geographer’s 
Series, were for a long time the best 
available in Eastern Canada, and only 
recently are being replaced by sheets 


of the National Topographic Series 
based on newer and more accurate 
surveys. 


If we were to go back to the nineties 
and peruse the publications of the 
Association of Dominion Land Surveyors 
the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers, 
and other scientific organizations of a 
similar nature, we would find record of a 
considerable agitation in favour of 
augmenting the country’s facilities for 
producing accurate maps on a larger 
scale, and particularly for the establish- 
ment of a Geodetic Survey to serve as a 
backbone for all the different activities 
of mapping and survey. Perhaps as a 





The surveyor's life is not all hardship. This camp is pitched in a settled district 

The 

les t uare The pay 

is not on a princely scale, but while the weather keeps fine this kind of life in the open produces a joy of 
living, such as does not accrue to any man sitting in an office chair. 


result of these efforts we find a period 
of five years when a number of notable 
things happened in the development 
of our mapping. 

In 1904 there was established what 
is now known as the Geographical 
Section, General Staff, Department of 
National Defence, and they commenced 
at Niagara, the first one-mile-to-the- 
inch map sheet of a standard series 
which now covers most of Southern 
Ontario and Quebec. In 1905, the 
Geodetic Survey of Canada, Department 
of the Interior, was born, and they 
established the first permanent triangul- 
ation point on the top of King mountain 
in the Gatineau hills, just north of 
Ottawa. In 1908, a special topographical 
mapping division was organized in the 
Geological Survey, which commenced 
work on several large scale maps near 
Victoria and Vancouver in British 
Columbia. 

Requirements change with changing 
times. In the early days of this story it 
was discovery and exploration, and, to 
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Portaging in Northern Saskatchewan. Portaging with back loads is as hard as it looks and ts the bane 

of all survey travel; the margin of the lake shown in the picture provides clear going and solid footing, 

but often the portage trails are blocked by fallen timber or cross muskegs where the packers sink down 

half way to the knee in moss and mud. The art of back-packing is to have the bottom of the load fit 

just above the buttocks with the tump-line adjusted so that part of the weight is carried by the wide 
strap across the forehead. 


determine the size and shape of the then 
unknown districts, they were mapping 
the big rivers, the big lakes, and other 
major features. We now come to a time 
in the story when commerce and 
industry, and the large urban centres, 
were demanding something much more 
complete and accurate in the way of 
maps to show all those accidents of 
nature, of which advantage might be 
taken in the economic development of 
our natural resources. The surveyors, 
by nature of their profession always 
forward-looking men, were not behind- 
hand, and by adapting the new develop- 
ments in the science of ground survey to 
methods especially suited to meet 
conditions in Canada, were well equipped 
to make such maps as were required in 
the settled areas where roads existed for 
the transport of their instruments and 
commissariat, and where the clearance 
of the land for agriculture provided a 
reasonable amount of visibility over the 
ground. Beyond the outskirts of settle- 


ment, however, where the roads ended 
and where, excepting the western 
prairies, the thick bush was a complete 
bar to visibility, ground survey methods 
were inadequate to produce accurate 
and complete maps within the limits of 
justifiable cost. 

The Great War which ended in 1918 
developed practical and reliable aircraft, 
and equipped with cameras they had 
been used to photograph enemy positions. 
In 1921, the Royal Canadian Air Force 
procured photographs with a specially- 
designed survey camera over a small 
area to experiment and see if such 
photographs could be utilized for accurate 
mapping work over the heavily-forested 
areas beyond the settlements. This was 
the beginning in mastering the mapping 
problem in Canada, and to-day the 
aeroplane and the air camera complete 
the list of Canadian survey equipment. 
The aeroplane can fly anywhere over 
the bush, (its only limitation is a suitable 
landing place), and the camera pointed 
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Twenty-six pack ponies. If no water route is available where the surveyor has to go, he must travel 

over land; if no waggon road is available, he must resort to the use of pack-ponies. It is impossible 

in a few words to describe the amount of cussing and hitching necessary to get a bunch of ponies all 

loaded up before starting off in the morning, or the scatteratton which ensues when a load begins to 
hurt and a pony gets rid of it by kicking it all off in the bush. 


downward from the air has no obstruc- 
tions to its view, such as are experienced 
by a person on the ground. The 
photographic plates record the image 
of everything that is visible, no matter 
how intricate the detail may be,and witha 
few ground survey lines for control the 
photographs can be plotted into very 
accurate maps. 

It is obvious even from the very 
meagre outline given in this story that 
already a great deal of labour and effort 
has been expended in mapping Canada, 
but on the other hand we must remember 
that we have the third largest country 
in the world, and the job is still far 
from finished. Even at the present time 


Se 


one does not have to go very far north 
to find areas much larger than Prince 
Edward Island still entirely unsurveyed 
and unmapped. In the earlier days it 
was the advancing agricultural settle- 
ment that was demanding more and 
better maps — now it is the prospector 
and those who follow him in the 
development of our metal mines. The 
latest reports issued by the Department 
of the Interior show that of Canada 
seventeen per cent is accurately mapped, 
an additional fifteen per cent is mapped 
to an intermediate accuracy, and the 
remaining sixty-eight per cent is mapped 
from very meagre information. 























Facts and Fallacies About Ethiopia 


By Samuet A. B. Mercer* 


NE of the mystery-lands of the 
modern world has_ suddenly 
leaped into the  lime-light. 
Ethiopia has always been a land of 
wonder; she appears to us to-day as a 
land of contrasts and contradictions. 
She is considered half-savage, and yet 
she possesses one of the oldest of existing 
civilizations; she is a feudal state, and 
yet a member of the League of Nations; 
she has no roads, but she has automobiles; 
no electric lights, but radios; no mail- 
delivery, but air-ships. Her name is not 
Cush as she was called in antiquity by 
Egyptians, Assyrians and Hebrews; nor 
is it Abyssinia, a nick-name given her 
by the Mohammedans; it is Ethiopia. 
When the translators of the Old Testa- 
ment from Hebrew into Greek came to 
the proper name of 
Cush, they did not 
translate the word 
but interpreted it 
by the two Greek 
words meaning 
burnt face, because 
the people of Cush 
had that appear- 
ance, and out of 
the two words 
arose the proper 
name which is 
transliterated as 
Ethiopia. Abyssinia 
is an attempt to 
transliterate the 
Arabic word Kha- 
bash, which means 
“‘mixed”’ (in respect 
to population). 
The official name 
of the country is 
Ethiopia. 
Ethiopia has 
been called the 
Switzerland of 
Africa, and indeed 
about half of its 





is the most beautiful in the world. The 
north in general is mountainous, wild 
and beautiful; the south is swampy, 
desert, and hot. 

The main stock of Ethiopia is neither 
Negro nor Jew, in contradistinction to 
popular opinion. There are Negro tribes 
in Ethiopia, such as the Gallas, the 
Somalis, the Gouraghis, etc., and there 
has been a good deal of intermarriage 
between these Negroes and the main 
stock. Jews made their way into the 
country as early as about 400 B.C. and 
became powerful enough during the 
-arly centuries of our era to place on the 
throne one of their number, a certain 
princess named Judith, who ruled fer 
forty years. But for various reasons 
the Jews declined in power and influence 
until now there are 
only about 12,000 
of them left in the 
country — the 
famous Falasha or 
Black Jews. The 
main stock of the 
people of Ethiopia 
are Semites, who 
crossed over the 
Red Sea from 
South Arabia 
about 1000 B.C. 
According to native 
tradition their first 
leader or King was 
the son of Solomon 
of Israel and the 
Queen of Sheba 
named Menelik I. 
Whether this par- 
ticular tradition be 
historical or not, 
the fact remains 
that the main stock 
of Ethiopia is 
Semitic, speaking a 
Semitic language, 
with a Semitic 


350,000 square 4ssaou Wosan, Crown Prince of Ethiopia; an SCript, Semitic 


miles of territory 


hitherto unpublished photograph. 


culture, and Se- 


*Professor of Egyptology, Trinity College, University of Toronto, and a recognized authority on Ethiopia and its people 
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mitie rulers of a population of between 
nine and fourteen millions of people, 
fully half of whom are Semitic. 
Ethiopia is not only the oldest 
existing empire in the world, but, 
contrary to what some would like to 
have us believe, she possesses one of the 
oldest civilizations. By about 700 B.C. 
she was great and powerful enough to 
conquer mighty Egypt and her rulers 
reigned in Egypt for over fifty years. 
In the fourth century of the Christian 
era, she was converted to Christianity 
and her civilization marched forward 
step by step with that of Europe until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when, surrounded by the Mohammedans 
under Grain, oppressed by the Western 
Church under the Portuguese, and shut 
out territorially from the rest of the 
world, she became “an island of 
Christianity in a sea of Paganism,” and 
her civilization came to a standstill, 
where it remained until only a few years 
ago. But her art, architecture, literature, 
and general culture can compare favour- 
ably with many European countries up 
to the end of the fifteenth century. 
Ethiopian civilization is backward 
in comparison with the _ twentieth- 
century civilization of Europe and 
America; there are savage and semi- 
savage natives within the remote borders 
of Ethiopia; but the main stock of the 
country is still most sensitive to 
cultural stimuli, no matter whence they 
come. Their lack of motors, big guns, 
tanks, and airplanes is no proof of their 
lack of civilization and cultural instincts. 





The street leading from 

the railway station to 

the centre of the city of 
Addis Ababa. 


Their Christianity is that of the Middle 
Ages in Europe, with many Semitic 
traits, but it is none the less vital, 
sincere, and strengthened by many a 
hard and cruel contest with friends 
within as well as with foes without. 





One of the Falasha or Black Jews. Fifteen 
thousand of them moved to Abyssinia when 
Jerusalem fell. 
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A typical scene in a 
Somali village in 
Ethiopia. 


About no condition in Ethiopia has 
more exaggerated statements been made 
than about slavery. One public speaker 
announced with the confidence of 
ignorance that there are six million 
slaves in Ethiopia. There are slaves in 





An Ethiopian (Semitic) chief in war costume, 
consisting of a lion's mane head-dress with gold 
inlaid shield. 





Ethiopia — perhaps two million, but 
no more. But the large majority of these 
are serfs and often minor members of 
the family, and they are treated as 
such. A wholesale freedom of these 
serfs or servants would be an economic 
disaster and the present ruler of Ethiopia 


told the League of Nations so. But 
strict and strenuous laws have been 


passed, since Ethiopia became a member 
of the League, to do away with slavery. 
For there is real slavery — the buying 
and selling of slaves — in Ethiopia yet, 
but on a very small scale, and the new 
laws are rendering such traffic more 
and more difficult and dangerous. Haile 
Selassie I is strenuously opposed to 
slavery not only in its crueller forms, 
but also to slavery or serfdom in any 
form. His dream is a free Ethiopia, but 
that will take time and patience. 
With a view to discrediting Haile 
Selassie I in the eyes of the world as 
well as in the eyes of those of his own 
people with a grievance, it is whispered 
that he is not the legitimate ruler of 
Ethiopia. Haile Selassie’s right to the 
throne is two-fold: first, he is the chosen 
ruler of the nation’s constituted author- 
ity, and, secondly, he comes of the royal 
line and royal blood of Ethiopia’s rulers. 
Having no son, Menelik II in 1913, just 
before his death, named his grandson 
Lij Yassu as his successor. Lij Yassu 
was the son of one of the two daughters 
of Menelik II. Lij Yassu sueceeded and 
during three years he committed almost 
every crime in the Calendar and crowned 
it all by becoming a Mohammedan — 
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an act unpardonable by his people. 
The Rases, or Kings of the empire 
assembled in council and called upon 
the head of the Church (whose right it 
is) to excommunicate and depose the 
offender. Lij Yassu was excommunicated, 
deposed and put under guard. The 
Rases decided that one of Menelik’s 
daughters should be crowned empress, 
with one of their own number, Ras 
Tafari of Harrar, as Regent and Heir 
to the Throne. When the Empress 
Zauditu died in 1930, Ras Tafari 
succeeded as Emperor, and was crowned 
as such in November of that year, 
assuming the name of Haile Selassie I, 
that is, being interpreted, ‘‘Power of 
the Trinity.” 

Haile Selassie has his enemies. One 
of them, a relative of Ras Guksa, 
husband of the late Empress Zauditu, 
naturally has aspired to high offices. 
But having no real right to the throne 
of Ethiopia, when occasion arose, and 
flattered by enticing promises, he turned 
traitor and deserted to the camp of the 
Emperor’s enemies. On the whole, 
however, the Ethiopians are exceedingly 
loyal to their Emperor and have the 
greatest admiration for his courage, 
sincerity, and wisdom. Even chiefs in 
the most remote corners of Ogaden and 
Kaffa are responding to his call with 
sincerity and zeal. 

It was the battle of Magdala which 
opened up Ethiopia to modern Europe. 
The first European country to take 
Ethiopia seriously as a possible land for 
exploitation was Italy. In 1870 a group 
of Italian merchants bought some land 
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The Empress Zauditu, daughter of Menelik II. 


and established themselves as a trading 
post on the south-western coast of the 
Red Sea. Very soon they increased their 
holdings, and in 1882 the territory thus 
acquired was bought by the Italian 
government. This was the beginning of 
what developed by 1895 into the colony 
of Eritrea. Meanwhile in 1889 Menelik 


A Galla serf in charge 
of his master’s plough. 
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II came to the throne of Ethiopia and 
succeeded in uniting the various 
provinces of his country into a solid 
and compact empire. With such a 
strong ruler in power as Menelik II and 
with an ambitious Italy on the north- 
western border of Ethiopia, friction was 


The supposed ‘Ark of the Lord” kept in the holy 


cily of Aksum. 








bound to arise. This gave rise to 
conferences between the two powers 
which resulted in the famous treaty of 
Uccialli in 1889. The terms of the 
treaty were written in Italian and 
Amharic. Immediately a misunderstand- 
ing arose about one of the main clauses 
of the treaty. The Italians understood 
that in that clause it was stated that 
in the event of a dispute between 
Ethiopia and any foreign power, Italy 
“shall” be called upon to mediate. 
This was interpreted by Italy as 
equivalent to the granting to her by 
Ethiopia of a protectorate over Ethiopia. 
The Ethiopians understood that clause 
to read that Italy “‘may”’ be called upon 
to mediate. The dispute persisted until 
Menelik II in 1893 denounced and 
repudiated the treaty. This act finally, 
with other grievances, led to the outbreak 
of war between Italy and Ethiopia and 
at Adua in 1896 Italy was signally 
defeated by a vastly superior force of 
Ethiopians. Neither the Italians nor 
the Ethiopians have ever forgotten the 
battle of Adua. Nor did the Italians 
ever forget the treaty of Uccialli, 
according to which they still claim that 
they were virtually given a protectorate 
over Ethiopia. On the other hand, 
Ethiopia is just as certain that no such 
right was ever conceded to Italy, and 
believe that their independence was 
made doubly sure by their victory at 
the battle of Adua. 

Since 1896 Italy’s eyes have ever been 
upon Ethiopia. Her thought of pene- 
trating into Ethiopia has never been 
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At the left is a Ras's chair and at the right an Ethiopian cross. 
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Ethiopic paintings depicting the Trinity and incidents in the Trial, Crucifixion, Resurrection and 
Ascension of Christ. The work is attributed to an artist of the late 17th Century. 
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The first four letters of the Ethiopic alphabet compared with other Semitic letters, their Greek and 
Latin derivatives and their Semitic originals. 
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abandoned, and the treaty of 1906 
between Italy, France, and Great 
Britain, when Ethiopia was divided up 
into spheres of influence, deepened that 
thought. 

A series of treaties ending with that 
of 1902 settled the boundaries between 
Ethiopia and surrounding lands. And 
yet in spite of these treaties, the native 
shepherds and herdsmen of Ethiopia 
as well as those of the surrounding 
colonies and protectorates were conti- 
nually over-stepping international lines 
in their search for grazing-spots and 
especially for water-holes for their flocks 
and herds. Consequently incidents 
minor and more serious were constantly 
occurring. One of these took place in 
December 1934 at a place in the province 
of Ogaden. When Mussolini was looking 
about for a casus belli, he seized upon 
this event, and brought this argument 
before the League of Nations. After 
many months delay the League appointed 
in May 1935 a committee of four to 
determine the agressor at Wal-Wal. 
The two members representing Ethiopia 
asserted at the outset that the first 
question to be decided was as to where 
Wal-Wal is, whether in Ethiopia or in 
Italian territory. Now, all maps ever 
drawn of Ethiopia (including Italian 
maps) place Wal-Wal about sixty miles 
inside the border of Ethiopia in the 
province of Ogaden. Immediately 


One of the remarkable 
churches at Lalibala, 
carved out of the solid 


rock. 





A specimen of Ethiopic painting depicting the 


Saviour of the World. 
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Galla spearmen give a 
mounted display. 





Another painting representing the death and 


burial of Christ. 





Mussolini insisted that the question 
of the locality of Wal-Wal should not 
be considered. He did so on the basis 
of the fact that for several years recently 
a group of Italian Somalilanders had 
established themselves at the water-holes 
at Wal-Wal and had there raised the 
Italian flag, and because the Ethiopians 
had not driven them out Mussolini 
assumed the post to be an Italian one. 
But the Ethiopians have always denied 
such an assumed ownership on the part 
of the Italians of Ethiopian territory. 
The Ethiopians were of course right. 
However, the League, anxious to do all 
in its power to please Italy, appointed 
a fifth member of the Committee of 
investigation. As the other four members 
were evenly divided, two on each side, 
the fifth member, a Greek, decided 
that the agression was equally divided — 
no one being to blame for the clash 
which cost the lives of four times as 
many Ethiopians as Italians. 

Finally, it may be remarked that the 
arbitrary character of the reasoning of 
the Italians in the Wal-Wal incident 
seems to be characteristic of the other 
reasons which they have advanced for 
the invasion and attempted conquest 
of the ancient land of Ethiopia. These, 
then, are some of the facts and some 
(but not all) of the fallacies about 
Ethiopia. 
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Geography of World Events 


TRANSATLANTIC AIRWAYS 


Another large step forward in the 
movement to bring the nations and 
people into closer contact is the under- 
standing reached at Ottawa and 
Washington between representatives of 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Canada and Ireland for the early 
establishment of Transatlantic air serv- 
ices between Europe and America. 

While many details still remain to 
be worked out, it is understood that 
there will be a summer and a winter 
service, the former to run from England 
by way of Ireland and Newfoundland 
to Canada and the United States, the 
latter from England via Bermuda to a 
point on the Atlantic Seaboard at or 
south of New York. The northern 
route being shorter will be faster and 
more economical. Experimental flights 
it is expected will be begun early in the 
summer of 1936, and it is hoped that 
the services, which will provide four 
round trips a week, may be opened in 
the summer of 1937. Transatlantic 


Airways will probably be used for the 
carriage of passengers, mails and certain 
types of freight. 

The establishment of this service 
across the Atlantic will close almost the 
last important gap in the network of 
airways about the world. With its 
completion a traveller may fly from 
England to Montreal; from there to 
California by United States air lines; 
thence by the recently-established Trans- 
pacific service to Manila and the Asiatic 
mainland; from China back to England 
several alternative routes are now 
available; from Singapore the traveller 
could turn south to Australia; and from 
Cairo south through Africa to Cape 
Town; or, from the United States, he 
could travel by luxurious air liners to 
any important point in South America. 
Before very long it is probable that an 
air route will be put into operation 
between California and New Zealand 
via Honolulu, and New Zealand is 


already connected with Australia by air. 
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The lakes, during the uncertain days before heavy frosts, assume an unusual placidity. 


With the Aid of Winter 


By O. R. Wray 


OR our purpose the narrative can 
date from the time that the first 
coureur de bois slipped away from 

the forts of New France to join his 
amorata and her dusky kindred some- 
where back in the woods. He had many 
lessons to learn from them. One of 
these was that winter is the time for 
action in the North. 

Summer is always pleasant enough. 
There is a certain amount of lazy 
enjoyment in lying around in the sun, 
not having to keep a roaring fire going, 
nor finding it needful to slip snowshoes 
on every time one sets foot outside his 
tent door. But there are disadvantages. 
There are flies. There is the tangled 
underbrush and apparently endless 
muskeg. And whenever the traveller 
leaves the shores of the lakes he is 
faced by these very tangible foes. 

Winter changes all that. The friendly 
snow lies all about, to act as a magic 
carpet for the feet, and to spy on the 


game, to tell the trapper and the hunter 
which way it has gone and lead him to 
it. All the great outdoors is a pathway, 
and whereever his wishes bid the 
traveller can fare. With a sleigh, 
whether drawn by dogs or no, the whole 
world — in a double barreled sense — 
is on skids. There are no flies. And — 
happy thought — the days are short 
enough so that he who desires to work 
need not strain himself unduly in the 
hours from dawn till dusk. 

Without doubt the Canadian scene has 
a good background to justify winter en- 
thusiasm. The industries and activities 
of the new land moved in full cog- 
nizance of the value of the changing 
seasons. The trapper went about his 
business then, for the fur was at its best 
during the cold months. The hunter 
travelled more readily and quickly on 
the snow. Game was easier to follow 
and run down in the tell-tale mantle 
which the skies had spread. The 
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Nature kas an opportunity to display her artistry where the rapids keep the streams open during even 
the coldest weather. 


freighter and the fur runner found 
travel possible and profitable in this 
season as in no other. 

Through several centuries man en- 
croached on the woods. Trapping as a 
main industry retired farther and farther 
back from the zones of cleared and 
cultivated land which marked the major 
lines of easy communication. Hunting 
became more and more a diversion, and 
less and less a means of supporting a 
family. But the fact still remained of 
man’s desire to travel in the hinterland. 
And travel and transportation shaped 
itself to suit the most convenient season. 

After the fur the first great harvest 
of the Northland was its apparently 
endless forests. The timber cruisers 
of the lumber magnates scouted out the 
land for pine and spruce and in their 
wake we find the winter crews busy. 
The doomed woods resounded to the 
sound of axes as the trees were felled 
and the fallen logs hewn for square 
timbers. These were then skidded to 
where the rafts were to be made up, 
there to await the break-up of the ice 
and the down river drive in the spring. 


When the lumbermen had gone the 
settler came. The crop which old 
Mother Nature had planted still vielded 
an abundant harvest. Cordwood and 
pulpwood remained to be cut and 
hauled from the bush. The tangled 
slash left was burned as a first step 
towards clearing the land when the 
spring came around. So, out of a sylvan 
wilderness, farms took shape. And since 
the initial work of the land happened 
in winter it made the men of the 
borderland between the settled and the 
great unsettled more and more awake 
to the fact that winter is a friendly 
time of the year. 

So, when the snow laid itself as a 
deep blanket over his fields, the farmer 
was still busy. A thousand and one 
tasks which did not seem to fit in during 
the summer now claimed his attention. 
No true farm is complete without its 
endless chain of chores which respect 
neither hour nor season. Thus, while 
the bears — all except Ursa Major, who 
is kept busy trying to guide humanity 
— are all asleep, man goes merrily 
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Those lazy in-between days, when the snow is going fast before the sun. 


ahead with his own programme of 
important and unimportant activities. 

It would be discourteous and exceed- 
ingly ungallant if one were to leave the 
narrative at this point, as though the 
labours of the winter were entirely 
a masculine affair. For in the little farm- 
houses the activities of the season were 
going ahead in full force. There was 
wool to be carded and spun, and the 
yarn to be woven or knitted into socks 
and mittens for the family. And in the 
evenings deft fingers worked to conjure 
rugs and mats of true artistic merit out 
of what we, from lack of suitable 
vocabulary, must call rags. But wonder- 
ful articles they were, those rugs, whose 
beauty and appeal is becoming more 
and more recognized and appreciated 
by the people of our cities. 

Nor must one forget the social side 
of things. Who has not read Drum- 
mond’s accounts of the community 
life of the habitant during the winter, 
the dances, the sleigh rides and the 
general merry making? Christmas and 
New Year, with their attendant func- 
tions were glorious occasions for parted 


kin folk to gather together and bring 
their friends. 

Probably, too, the frolies and travels 
of the winter often brought Romance 
with them. But as to this, we will 
have to leave you to consult Drummond 
once again, and paint your own pictures 
concerning what may have occurred. 

So far the remarks could apply, in a 
general way, to most of Canada previous 
to the turn of the century. From now 
on we treat with things which are 
partly history and partly news. 

Even before the lumber industry fell 
upon its lean years a new industry was 
coming to the fore in the Northland. 
With the discovery of silver at Cobalt 
it might safely be said that Northern 
Canada was definitely launched on one 
of the greatest periods of mining 
development that any part of the 
world has ever seen. 

The four corners of the earth hastened 
to send their wander stricken to seek 
for hidden wealth in the new 
Golconda. For a while it seemed that 
the spell of the wilderness was broken, 
for the new brotherhood needs must do 
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The start of another day. Whether the way be long or short, the dogs are ready for the trail. 





The snowmobile, hybrid between a caterpillar tractor and an automobile, which can travel wherever 
a sleigh track points the way. 
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Perhaps it is just another minc, but certainly the touch of snow conjures 
bread castle of our childhood fables. 
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up thoughts of the ginger- 
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There is always the last minute rush to get in or out in the spring. 


In the teeth of time, the teamster 


must put together rough bridges like the one shown above, which spans the deep bed of the stream, but 
does not extend to cover the overflow at each end. 


their prospecting during the summer 
when the ground was clear. 

But when their search was rewarded, 
as happened in numerous cases, the 
mining man had no practicable alter- 
native to winter travel. Mining ma- 
chinery and equipment demanded a 
substantiality of road which was out 
of the question during the summer. 
Winter trails could be quickly broken, 
and once the snow was packed down a 
highway led over what had been stump 
and boulder, rock and muskeg, river and 
lake. 

As soon as loads became too numerous 
and too heavy for dog teams to handle 
economically the horse came into his 
own in the North country. Huge 
shaggy animals, with the frost standing 
thick on their backs, and icicles hanging 
from their noses, pulled two and four 
to the bob-sled on the ways which 
wound over hill and lake to the new 
mining camps. At the “end of steel’ 
carloads of supplies, beans and bacon, 
hay and oats, steel and powder, were 


disgorged from the way freights. And 
slowly, by the sweat of horses, steaming 
in the frosty air, the whole was trans- 
ported to the consumers. 

The world moves in eternal change. 
Somebody began to work on the idea 
of snow tractors and snowmobiles. 
Impossible as it seemed, and as it was 
called, the idea grew to realization. 
Presently weird-looking  tractor-like 
machines, drawing veritable young 
freight trains on bob sleighs, were 
creeping through the northern bush, 
over lake and stream and muskeg — all 
frozen to a safe depth — hauling in 
boilers and coal for the blacksmith, not 
to mention flour and frozen beef for 
the men. It began to look as if the last 
word in winter transport had been 
spoken. 

A war had been fought outside, and 
a great deal of it took place in the air. 
Presently the war was over, and sundry 
airmen were back in civilian life, a little 
uncertain as to whether they would 
ever have the opportunity to sit at the 
controls of a plane again. The pro- 
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moters and their companies, in the mad 
rush for mining prospects, were quick 
to see the values of the plane in the 
North. Every point was in its favour; 
speed, dependability, and the fact that 
suitable landing fields, for both winter 
and summer use, were everywhere 
available. 

The population of the country, the 
trapper and the legitimate prospector, 
were quick to appreciate the new mode 
of transport and it has stayed on. Here 
again Winter holds the winning cards, 
both in point of length of season, and 
the fact that a plane on skis can carry 
a heavier load than one on pontoons. 

The worth of the plane in opening up 
isolated districts was never better shown 
than in the Great Bear Lake area. 
There the road in involved thousand 
of miles of river and lake, beset with 
numerous difficulties. But the plane 


made the trip an easy two day jaunt 
from the comparative civilization of 
Fort McMurray or the actual civiliza- 
tion of Edmonton to the scattered 
spruce and rocky cliffs of White Eagle 
Lake, or the wind-swept and treeless 
stretches of the upper Coppermine 
River. Starting in the winter of ’30 
and carrying through to the present 
time, planes, operating for several 
commercial companies, have carried 
freight in colossal quantities to the new 
field. 

We leave the story here, now that 
man has wings. But the tale comes 
back to the main thesis—that winter 
is the time for activity in the North. 
So, while the human creature creeps, 
or walks, or rides, or flies — he will do 
it best and easiest with the help of 
winter. 





It is a long trail which man and dog follow through the snow-shrouded woods of the north-land. 


é4* 
Canadian National Railways Photograph. 


x * 
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A part of the San Francisco cloister, off which the ancient chemist shop is situated. 

















Land of the Southern Slavs 


By Mapce Macsetu 


HE was the third woman I had seen, 
bent almost double under the load 
carried on her back, tramping 

meekly behind a sturdy fellow un- 
burdened, save for a chunk of bread and 
cheese wrapped in his handkerchief. My 
indignation overflowed, and I cried: 

“He might at least carry half!’’ 

Radovan’ Stevovic, affectionately 
called Steve by his patrons, and un- 
doubtedly one of the best chauffeurs in 
Europe, turned to me with a grin. 

“They say here,’’ he explained, “‘pack 
up your wife and go!” 

We were driving from Dubrovnik, on 
the Dalmatian 
coast, to Sarajevo; 
anallday’sjourney, 
but there was’nt a 
dull moment. Steve 
knows his Yugo- 
slavia as one knows 
one’s own house, 
he speaks good 
English — having 
lived in California 
(regarded as the 
region upon which 
a vague dependency 
salled the United 
States is hung), he 
has a_ delightful 
sense of humour 
and is ___shighly 
practised in the art 
of making himself 
useful. He is at 
your side when you 
need him; knowsby 
instinct what you 
would like for 
lunch and which 
wines will be too 
strong; when to 
carry the kodak 
and when to give 
it to you. Why not ? 
He wasonce private 
chauffeur to King 





explains that he was taught exactly how 
to carry a lady’s handbag by no less 
a personage than the Queen. 

Dubrovnik should be called the City 
of Steps. Built originally on an almost 
perpendicular rock that ventured 
daringly into the sea, it now climbs 
halfway up the bony shoulder of Mt. 
Srgj, and the only streets recognizable 
as such, are the half dozen or so 
paralleling the Stradone, once a water- 
course that divided the town. All the 
channels serving the upper reaches of 
the city are formed by steps, hundreds 
of them, cut from a kind of marble 
that also paves the 
level stretches and 
is so slippery that 
strange ankles have 
to be sternly 
disciplined while 
getting accustomed 
to the yvalking. 
Yet on these steps, 
tiny tots are turned 
cut to play as 
children in our 
country would be 
turned out in a 
sandpile, and 
ancients climb 
briskly up and 
down, often carry- 
ing enormous 
bundles; and I 
never heard of 
enyone falling. At 
eny hour of the 
day, no matter how 
brightly the sky 
may be smiling, 
gentle showers 
freshen these 
narrow canyons, 
for dozens’ of 
clothes-lines zig- 
zag from house to 


The streets of Sarajevo are full of picturesque house announcing 
sights like this. It is said that a revolution is that strange as the 





Nikolas of Monte- 
negro, and_ he 


slowly taking place, however, and that because of 
the compulsory schooling, yasmaks are becoming 
scarcer. 


native outer gar- 
ments may appear, 
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“Pooh,” you say. 
“Think of Carcassonne, 
in France, or Corsican 
Bonifacio, or Avila, in 
Spain.” 

I do think, but none 
of these are like our 
walls. They are too 
cold and grim; repellent, 
even. Ours are warm 
and hospitable. They 
never refused refuge to 
those who asked shelter, 
and many a bombard- 
ment they have weather- 
ed because of their 
hospitality. They 
scramble up the sharp 
side of the mountain 
and fling a lovely round 
tower just where the 
eye needs it most; they 
flow downwards, right 
out into the sea, where 
fortresses turn their faces 


to the horizon. They 
form a _ golden girdle, 
squeezing the best of 


Dubrovnik into a space 
comparable with about 
half a dozen city blocks. 
Moreover, they have 
niches, and in these the 
figure of St. Blaise looks 
benevolently upon the 
town. He might be 





recognized by his 

> , appearance but never 
The streets - —. ~—- shadowed by the fine old houses whose by his Slav name 

balconies almost meet on either side. Sveti Viaho — which is 

one of the easiest of their 

the under ones — save in the matter proper names to conquer. Try Hralja or 


of patches — prove that we are brothers 
and sisters next to the skin. 

One need not be an artist to respond 
to Dubrovnik’s charm. True, the eye 
trained in the pursuit of Beauty is 
likely to see more of it than that of the 
man intent upon the vending of peanuts, 
let us say. But I often see the local and 
itinerant 5 and 10 cent store, gazing 
raptly at the vivid sea or purpling hills. 
I know this fellow is no artist, but he 
finds much to refresh his vision and 
strengthen his spirit. 

Touching at random upon a few of 
Dubrovnik’s attractions, I shall mention 
the city’s walls. 


zmegju Bacvara, and see if I am right. 

His special interest in Dubrovnik dates 
several hundred years back, when the 
Venetians under a pretext of provisioning 
their ships, actually intended to attack 
the town. St. Blaise warned a priest 
in a dream of this treachery, and was 
made Dubrovnik’s patron. 

His likeness used to adorn all seals 
and coins. Today, a hundred gold and 
silver arms and legs dedicated to the 
good saint are housed in the rich 
Treasury of the Cathedral. Also, a 
real bone claimed to have been taken 
from his body, a piece of his skull and 
spinal column. 
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Statues of St. Blaise guard the two 
fine old city gates. Just inside the one 
called Porta Pile, a life-sized marble 
relief of King Peter II, in his Coronation 
robes, mounted on a spirited charger, 
welcomes the visitor. The work is 
that of Mestrovic, the Dalmatian 
sculptor, whose Mausoleum, built for 
the Racic family of Cavtat, is one of the 
“sights’”’ of this district. Critics argue 
as to its merit; most people dismiss it 
with the word modern. None can deny 
its originality, with an Egyptian frieze 
outside, Greeks angels and cupids inside, 
and several marble portraits of the 
artist and his family! 

Beyond the east gate, 
called Porta Ploce, lies 
the old harbour, remind- 
ing us that from Ragusa 
—as Dubrovnik is still 
called — were _ sent 
merchant ships to every 
port of consequence in 
the world. It is to 
those ships that we owe 
the word argosy—origin- 
ally ragosie, or Ragusan 
trading ship. The port 
is used now mostly by 
small local craft. Our 
huge ocean liners drop 
anchor off a place called 
Gruz, about two miles 
west of the city. 

And now, for archi- 
tecture. 

“Oh, architecture,” 
you sniff. ‘‘Why, I have 
been to Venice and 
Constantinople and 
Toledo and Petrograd!’ 

Well, even so, you 
have never seen a mellow 
old Italian Renaissance 
building like our Rector’s 
Palace, here. The Rector, 
by the way, was a 
Governor during the 
time of the Republic; 
not a clergyman. He 
was elected for one 
month’s term of office! 
The Palace has been 
favourably compared 
with the Dueal Palace 
in Venice, and it is one 
of the few fine buildings 





One of the most impressive of Dubrovnik's towers. 


withstand all attacks and also all earthquakes! 
spreads an unrivalled view of the sea. 


that escaped the earthquake of 1667, 
which fact alone gives it distinction. But 
also, there is its beautifully-proportioned 
vestibule, where dignified Senators 
once sat, and where the proletariat 
came for bread. Hundreds of pigeons 
now debate their problems there, 
and porters, picturesquely dressed, 
lounge on the benches. The vestibule is 
columned, of course, no two capitals 
being the same. One is_ especially 
interesting. Here sits old Dr. Aesculapius, 
heavily bearded, holding a ponderous 
tome upon his knee — although in his 
day it would have been a parchment! — 





It ts called Minceta 
and was built by a noble family who demanded a fortress that would 


From the top, there 
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In this district, Jablanica, gentleman wear this 

handsome goat-skin mantle both winter and 

summer. The theory is that what keeps out the 
cold, keeps out the heat. 


and surrounded by all the paraphernalia 
an alchemist needed for his experiments. 
The Doctor seems to me to be gravely 
considering the case of a gentleman 
who occupies the same column, and 
who grasps two chickens, head down- 
yards, in his hand, while a third figure, 
with pointing finger, appears to have 
just introduced the patient to the 
doctor. Anyway, this pleasant scientifico- 
domestic touch is a great relief after the 
usual flocks of Cupids, schools uf sea 
monsters, herds of dragons and forests 
of acanthus leaves. 

Then, there’s the imposing construction 
of the basement, so to say; arranged 
in a series of dungeons with a noticeable 
economy of space and light. They were 
uncluttered even in their most patronized 
day by the furnishings we consider 
indispensable to comfortable living—just 
a simple couch, hewn from solid rock, 
and a few simple hooks imbedded in the 
rock walls— not to hang clothes on, 
but for the convenience of prisoners in 
hanging themselves. The alternative 
often was a hole in the floor through 
which they were thrust alive, or a 








Typical costume for the women and girls around Dubrovnik. Until she is married, the girl wears a small 
red cap bordered by a blue band. After she is married, she must adopt the white headdress, for it is not 
proper to see her hair. 





VW 
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niche in the wall in which they were 
sealed. The French aptly call such 
spots ‘“‘oubliettes.”’ 

Some of the dungeons extend under- 
neath the theatre, and the thought 
occurred to me that it must have put 
an actor or playwright on his mettle, 
and provided an atmosphere of delightful 
suspence for the audience, waiting to 
see whether according to the censor’s 
whim—and a_ smoothly operating 
trap-door — there would or would not 
be a happy ending to the performance! 
And who will deny Dubrovnik’s claim 
to have had the first foundling hospital, 
and one of the first pharmacies in 
Europe? The former is quite easily 
discovered. Near the door is the type 
of revolving table upon which an 
infant might be laid and thrust safely 
into the building without those inside 
getting a glimpse of him or her who left 
the child. The pharmacy, however, has 
to be searched for. Established by the 
Franciscan monks, it hides in the 
monastery of that order. The only 
visible link with the past attaches to 
the lovely old jugs and jars, bowls and 
bottles, mostly of Italian pottery, 
inscribed with cabalistic signs, that 





One of Dubrovnik’s best known citizens, Radovan 
Stevovic. As private chauffeur and confidential 
men to the late King Nikolas of Montenegro, he 
was entrusted with the delicate job of getting the 
Royal family into France during the War. 
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Above the policeman’s head, a tablet marks the place in Sarajevo where 

The wording makes one pause. 
It is to the young Serb who killed 
Adamic gives the translation as follows: 
“On this historic spot, on St. Vitus Day, June 14th, 1914, Gavrilo 
Norodna Obrana.” 
ts computed according to the Greek calendar which is 13 days earlier 
Norodna Obrana is a Serbian political organization. 


Archduke Franz Ferdinand was shot. 
No mention of Ferdinand is made. 
him that the tribute applies. 


Princep heralded the advent of Liberty. 


than ours. 


decorate the top shelves of the new 
premises. The mortars and pestles 
are carved, and most of them are of 
generous proportions. Incidentally, if 
you crave pills or potions today, you 
will be served by a genial brown-frocked 
friar. 

And where else will you find a 
cathedral, built on the site of an earlier 
and nobler edifice (destroyed in 1667), 
given the city by Richard Coeur de 
Lion? The Great Crusader was caught 
in a terrible tempest off these shores, 
and promised to build a church wherever 
he might touch land. This happened 
to be on the island of Lokrum, a short 
sail across the harbour, and later, the 
residence of Emperor Maximilian. 
Special dispensation was granted to 





transfer the building to 
Dubrovnik, so Richard 
borrowed the necessary 
money in England and 
fulfilled his promise. 
Happily, there were 
sufficient funds remain- 
ing to erect a chapel on 
Lokrum, after all. It 
has long since crumbled 
away, but the present 
one recalls the Lion- 
Hearted by showing his 
coat-of-arms in one of 
its windows. 

I dont know a spot 
cleaner than Dubrovnik. 
There is no dust. White 
garments hang outside 


the bazaars, brushing 
against the walls, day 
after day, without 


getting soiled or dingy. 
And this reminds me of 
the melodious colour of 
the streets, for here as 
in few other places, 
great numbers of men, 
women and children wear 
their lovely native 
costumes. After weeks 
of residence, I still 
frequently feel that 
everyone I meet is off 
to some Fancy Dress 
Ball. 

And all this delight 
is crushed between half 
the naked slope of Mt. 
Srgj and the impossible blue of the 
Adriatic Sea. It is so thickly blue that 
it looks like paint streaks of which 
have never dried. 

Among the houses of grey stone, a 
pink one glows; or green, red or orange. 
Some have blue shutters. Always a 
contrasting colour. Old Gothic doorways 
abound. Bits of Venetian carving are 
found on every hand. Houses have 
backed right into the town walls, and 
in many a garden rise crumbling Roman 
columns now put to the practical use 
of supporting clothes lines! 

Steve’s voice roused me. “We are 
coming to Buna,” he said. ‘“‘Now, you will 
see the first evidence of the Turk’s influen- 
ce. They never got into Dubrovnik, 
so that is why we have no mosque.”’ 


The date 
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Buna wasn’t much of 
a place. It was here 


that the ruthless Ali 
Pasha introduced the 
cultivation of rice and 


planted mulberry trees, 
which are still bearing. 
It was here that we 
first passed the tight- 
closed, wooden-latticed 
windows that told us 
we had come into a 
man’s world. into 
the land of the harem. 
At Mostar this was 
even more evident, not 
only because of the 
greater number of such 
houses but because there 
were so many Moslem 
women seen, shrouded 
in their shapeless, un- 
sightly garments and 
wearing the thick black 
mask, which, unlike the 
yasmaks of Moroccan 
or Egyptian women that 
leave the eyes uncovered, 
blots out the entire face. 

Mostar is famed for 
its wine and its old 
bridge — a 95-foot single 
span credited by tradi- 
tion to Trajan, or maybe 
Hadrian. The Turks, 
however, unwilling that 
such a masterpiece should be claimed by 
Infidel hands, attribute the bridge to 
Sulieman the Magnificent. 

More interesting to me than the 
bridge was a costume seen in Mostar 
and nowhere else in the world. It 
appears to be a combination of shroud 
and nun’s uniform, made of dark blue 
cloth, and reaching in one piece from 
the top of the head to the ground. The 
hood is peaked rather like the roof of a 
Bosnian house. Nothing of the wearer 
except her nose is visible. This is the 
story. A Sultan’s loveliest and best- 
beloved wife was unfaithful to him. 
Instead of putting her to death, he 
decided to prolong her agony, and sent 
her abroad — not - like Godiva — but 
overdressed in this, the most hideous 
costume he could imagine. The wife, 
however, made such a virtue of her 
necessity, performed so many good 





At the entrance of Dubrovnik there stands this lovely gateway. 
Blaise, the patron of the town, gives you a gentle welcome. 
arch, one sees a relief by Mestrovic, 


Saint 
Beyond the 
showing King Peter in his 
coronation robes. 


works, became so beloved by the people, 
that a high value was set upon the 
costume, which was adopted timidly 
by a few adoring women. Presently, it 
found itself the rage. Every woman, 
wishing to emulate the reformed Sultana, 
wore it, and the Mostar women cling 
to it, even unto this day. 

We had passed, of course, from the 
grim and repellent Karst Mountains 
through the languid green of Herzegovina 
and now, in mid-afternoon, slid over 
the watershed into the province of 
Bosnia. On one side, all water flowed 
into the Adriatic; on the other, into the 
Black Sea. The road was never empty, 
never dull. Although in 10 hours we 
passed but two motors, there were 
donkeys, goats, sheep and pedestrians 
flowing along in an unbroken procession, 
almost no two of the latter dressed alike, 
for each district has its individual 
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A favourite bathing spot on the Island of Lokrum. Near here, in the old days, criminals used to be flung 
into the sea. Now, dozens of ailing children take sun baths on the rocks, for the old castle has been 
converted into a children’s hospital. 


costume. Nearly all of the women 
carried what looked, at a distance, like 
a large bunch of flowers, but which at 
closer range proved to be a preslitza, or 
distaff, with a wad of black or white 
wool attached to one end. The pres- 
litza was clamped under the left arm, 
the fingers of that hand tirelessly rolled 
the wool into a string which was wound 
with a queer twirling movement, on 
to the spindle, held in the right hand. 
No matter how heavy a load she carried 
on her back, the woman’s hands were 
always busy. If she was not spinning, 
she was knitting. 

I felt that all I needed to be exalted 
to royal status was a crown, for I bowed 
and waved continuously all the way 
from Dubrovnik to Sarajevo. Everyone 
saluted me. 

Sarajevo blinked from the darkening 
hills. Its minarets were scarcely distin- 
guishable from the trees—cypress or pop- 
lar—that companioned them. “Male and 
female, we regard them,”’ said a Moslem 
to me. “Brother and sister. ..wanting 
never to be parted.” He used the 


pagan — indeed the Slav — symbolism 
of close relationship— brother and 
sister — instead of the lover idea of the 
western world. 

The Sarajevo mosques, of which there 
are nearly a hundred, differ from 
others in that they have sloping roofs 
like a house; not domes. The Begova 
Dzamija, built in 1530, is the third finest 
mosque in Europe. Visitors may enter 
only at certain hours, but they are always 
welcome outside the small holes that 
pierce the court-yard walls, behind 
which turbaned ancients offer beads and 
other souvenirs, probably made in 
Austria! 

To the market — a collection of open 
stalls — gather each Wednesday a noisy 
crowd of country people intent upon 
selling the result of their week’s labours; 
shoes, metal work, embroideries, wooden 
knives and spoons, dress lengths over 
which the hooded Moslem women hover, 
jewelry, curios, musical instruments 
whittled with a _ pen-knife, pipes, 
stockings. ..But why go on? Picture a 
Caledonian market or a Foire Jambon 
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A placid moment on the Naretva River, between Dubrovnik and Sarajevo. 


Excellent fishing is to be 


had in this vicinity, and not far distant the song of nightingales will accompany all noiseless operations. 


with a vastly richer flavour, and you 
have a suggestion of the market at 
Sarajevo, the most western outpost of 
the East, and more eastern than 
European Turkey. In the Bazaar, birds 
of the same profession flock together, 
the goldsmiths in one section, tailors in 
another, copper workers farther on. 
They crowd their tiny cubicles, manu- 
facturing and selling at the same time, 
and not least interesting among the 
varied transactions was the sight of 
Greek Orthodox women dropping to 
their knees to kiss the hand of some 
bearded and _ indifferent male, who 
barely paused to allow them this 
privilege! 

One of Sarajevo’s oldest buildings is 
a Serbian Church. It once stood proudly 
among the surrounding buildings, but 
this pride irked the Turkish rulers. 
Especially, they objected to the sound 
of its bells, so they constructed the city 
wall to exclude it, and they lifted the 
pavement so high that the church now 
crouches below the level of the meanest 
building. Its ikons are as lovely as 
ever, though, and exquisite old silver 


lamps gleam softly in the dimness. 
On the outer wall, there will be found 
pasted patches of paper — death notices, 
they are; the black bordered ones for 
old people, blue for younger ones. In 
every city these notices are seen. 

An energetic sightseer could accom- 
plist all a guide book recommends, 
including a visit to the carpet factory 
and the fine Museum, in three or four 
days, but to one who thrills at something 
deeper than the eye can reach — well, 
Sarajevo cannot be stormed in so short 
a time. It is darkly perfumed and 
exotic, recalling the tales told the Sultan 
by Shahrazade. It whispers, always 
whispers, beneath the covering volume 
of sounds, and one listens for the 
mysterious message borne on the shy 
wind. 

It is a land where Man is king. He 
is arrogant, yet kindly, doing little 
but reflecting much; marrying often, 
not for love, not to shelter a woman, 
not even for joy in children, but that 
his life may be easier and more luxurious 
through the efforts of his wives in 
providing for him. 
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Nearly every district supports a school. Attendance is obligatory. The youngsters are a sturdy happy 
lot, many of them still afraid of motors. During my all-day journey to Sarajevo, I met but two cars 
on the road! 


Driving back to Dubrovnik, past dull parcels in the bottom of the car,” he 
green rocks, warm russet groves, glowing said. ‘Those people in Sarajevo 
red soil and into amethyst shadows, He made a gesture of contempt. “But 
Steve relaxed. here everybody knows we are the most 

“Just put your purse and kodak and honest robbers in the world!” 
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An old couple at Bare Point Village pause in their task of smoking fish. 


Ojibway of the Lake of the Woods 


By Jocetyn Baker 


HE Ojibway Indians of the Lake 

of the Woods are change in- 
varnate. They appeared in the 

full splendour of beaded buckskin and 
porcupine and feather head-dresses 
when the town of Kenora celebrated the 
opening of the Ontario-Manitoba motor- 
road some little time ago. It was, co- 
incidentally, two hundred years since 
Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de 
La Vérendrye, discovered the Lake of 
the Woods, so a pageant was part of the 


programme. 
“Of course,” said Capt. Frank 
Edwards, the Indian Agent, to his 


Ojibway charges, ‘“‘you weren’t there in 
those days.” 

“Oh, yes, ogima,’’ protested the 
Ojibway, ‘“‘we have been here always.” 

Not quite. When La Vérendrye 
searched for the Lake of the Woods, it 
was also known as “the Lake of the 
Assiniboines,”’ and was reputed to be 
the height of land whence the rivers 
flowed to the Western Sea. When he 


discovered the lake he found the Cree 
living there, and was visited by the 
Assiniboine, a severed branch of the 
Sioux, who had moved farther west. 

The Saulteaux, those members of the 
Chippewa (Ojibway) nation who lived 
near the Sault Ste. Marie, had drifted 
west along the south shore of Lake 
Superior, and some of them had allied 
with the Sioux who harried La Véren- 
drye’s friends, the Cree, Assiniboine and 
Monsoni. A Saulteur is alleged to have 
been in one of the Sioux war-canoes when 
that quarrelsome tribe killed Jean 
Baptiste La Vérendrye, Father Aulneau 
and nineteen men on Massacre Island, 
Lake of the Woods, in 1736. 

Then, just as they had been driven 
west by the Iroquois, the Ojibway were 
forced north by the Sioux. Gradually 
the Cree drifted westward as the range 
of buffalo receded, and slowly the 
Ojibway penetrated the country of the 
Lake of the Woods. 
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A camper standing by the memorial crosses on the summit of Massacre Island, Lake of the Woods. 
The crosses commemorate the tragic death of the eldest son of La Vérendrye, discoverer of the Lake. 


In 1873 No. 3 Treaty, pattern of all 
later Indian treaties, was made at the 
North West Angle of the Lake of the 
Woods, between the Government and 
the Ojibway. Today the Indian Agency 
of Kenora District pays treaty to 2,400 
Indians, and the Indian population of 
the Lake of the Woods consists of 
1,000 Ojibway, and one solitary Sioux. 
Thus two centuries wrought their 
changes, but the last twenty years 
have made a still more significant dif- 
ference in the local Indians. 

When we were children, camping at 
the lake every summer, we watched ihe 
Indian canoes that crept past our island 
to their favourite camping-ground near 
Bare Point. The canoes were made of 
birch-bark: amber inner bark, or moon- 
white bark with vivid stripes of black 
pitch covering the seams, and a blue 
star decorating the bow. In the stern 
the Indian man dipped his swift, silent 
paddle, a dark figure in black suit and 


hat. Black braids swung over his 
shoulders, and he wore beaded moc- 
casins. His wife, ceaselessly wielding 


her blue-tipped paddle in the bow, was 


also black-braided, and wore a cerise 
blouse and a purple skirt. In between, 
the canoe was filled with little boys and 
girls who had miniature paddles, to 
our great envy; and a baby, like a 
Japanese doll, propped in his cradle 
against a thwart; and several mongrel 
collics. 

All day the canoes would glide on to 
the low, grassy point where the birch- 
bark wigwams were raised; and the 
voice of night held the insistent beat of 
the tom-tom, and the howling of Indian 
dogs, and a strange, high chanting. A 
sanoe would pass in the darkness from 
the town of Kenora (then Rat Portage) 
that was sliding over the crest of a boom 
in mining and lumber. A raucous song 
would assault the stillness: ‘“Hi-vah! 
Hi-i-ya-h.”” “Another drunken Indian!” 
we would hear the grown-ups say. 

The Indians led a feckless life, fishing 
and trapping and selling blueberries and 
tiny boxes trimmed with porcupine- 
quills to the campers. They were lazy 
and improvident, and dampness and dirt 
brought tuberculosis, and that dread 
tuberculosis of the glands of the neck 
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known as scrofula. They were honest 
and friendly and peaceful, with the 
single exception of the aptly-named Big 
Skunk, who murdered three women in 
an attempt to exterminate the white 
population of the Lake, only to be 
hanged at the next assizes. 

Life was carefree, and death was cozy. 
The Indians were buried in little kennel- 
shaped graves, with a door whence the 
spirit could depart. On a shelf were 
the articles that the dead Indian had 
cherished in his lifetime: a cup, a beaded 
bag, a knife, a greasy pack of cards. 
When the spirit left the grave he took 
with him, according to the Ojibway 
religion, the spirits of these inanimate 
objects to fortify him on his journey 
towards the unknown. 

Today the work of the Indian Agent, 
and the Indian Schools, and the care of 
the doctor attached to the agency, are 
bearing splendid fruit. Canoes still pass 
our island, but they are canvas-covered, 
and there are also many row-boats. One 
will often see a prosperous young Indian 
and his wife and children dashing 
towards Bare Point Village in a motor- 
boat. The baby will still be propped 
against the gunwale in that type of 
Indian cradle that is a bag strapped to 
a board, and when they arrive at the 





New style and old in Indian burial. 
from the 15-cent store. 
pink ribbon on the little totem pole. Inset 1s shown an old pagan grave. 


double purpose. They hold the bark cover down and ward off evil spirits. 


neat log wharf of the village, his mother 
will swing the cradle to her back. 
Mother, however, will have shingled 
hair, and shiny black boots, and Father 
will sport a cloth cap and a white shirt. 

They may pitch their canvas tent, 
successor to the bark wigwam, among 
the tents and frame houses on the old 
camping-ground, but it is more than 
likely that they own a log house in 
which they spend the winter. It will 
be sturdily built of whitewashed logs 
in a well-treed, well-underbrushed loca- 
tion; or in the bush near their winter- 
trap-lines, somewhere on Indian reserva- 
tion. 

In the winter the Indians follow their 
trap-lines, either as individual trappers 
or under contract to one Indian who 
divides his profits with his workers. 
An Indian never “traps out’ his ter- 
ritory, like many white trappers, but 
always leaves enough fur-bearing animals 
to insure the permanent value of the 
locality. 

With -early spring comes the time 
for trapping muskrats; and when this 
work is completed the various families 
and clans that comprise the bands of 





This grave of a pagan Indian woman ?s covered with oil-cloth 
There is a supply of glass and china for the comfort of the spirit and a cheery 
The little sticks serve a 
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The best type of modern Indian house. 


the tribe foregather at certain favourite 
spots, like Bare Point Village, to receive 
their treaty-money. Each chief gets 
$25.00, each councillor $15.00, and every 
man, woman and child $5.00 a head. 
It takes Capt. Edwards six weeks to 
cover his territory, and he is accom- 
panied by Dr. A. D. Ferguson, who 
preaches his gospel of sanitation. These 
weeks are the Indian social season; 
weddings and christenings take place, 
and the ceremonial tom-tom throbs far 
into the night. 

Summer comes, and the Indians go 
down the lake to the burnt-over lands 
to pick blueberties. This is an important 
industry, hundreds of tons of berries 
having been exported from Kenora, just 
as in the fall thousands of tons of wild 
rice have been picked by the Indians 
and handled by Kenora exporters. 

When the leaves turn the Indian 
families straggle in from the tranquil 
channels, and quiet bays to bring the 
older children to school. There are five 
Indian schools in this agency. Three 
Roman Catholic schools are run by the 
Oblate order, and comprise a residential 


It is built of whitewashed logs, and situated on well-under- 
brushed ground near the winter road, Devil's Gap. 


school for 80 pupils near the Devil's 
Gap; a day-school of 20 children at 
Whitefish Bay; and a boarding-school of 
80 at Mackintosh. The United Church 
supports the Cecilia Jeffrey residential 
school, with an attendance of 125 boys 
and girls three miles east of Kenora. 
There is also a Church of England 
school with an attendance of 125 pupils 
west of Sioux Lookout. 

The children enter school when they 
are seven years old, and stay until they 
are sixteen, although they are often 
kept after this age for extra practical 
training. At the Cecilia Jeffrey, which 
is a model of a modern Indian School, the 
sunny, well-ventilated building com- 
prises dormitories, playrooms. wash- 
rooms, rooms for the teaching-staff, a 
chapel, hospital, kitchen and launry. 
The girls learn the domestic work in 
groups working in the kitchen or 
laundry for several consecutive weeks, 
and also learn to mend and alter the 
clothes provided by the United Church. 
One graduate of Cecilia Jeffrey showed 
such aptitude for nursing that she is 
giving pointers to the white nurses at 
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The old and the new at Bare Point Village. 


The birch-bark wigwam has modern improvements of 


a stove-pipe chimney and some canvas covering. 


McKellar Hospital in Fort William. 
The boys enter into the work of the 
school farm, which is famous for its 
prize flowers, and prize stock. 

At first the older Indians mistrusted 
the schools. “They take a boy at 
seven,” they grumbled, “and kick him 
out at seventeen. He can’t trap, can’t 


hunt. He is neither Indian nor white 
man. All he can do is read, write and 
pray.”” The participation of the Indians 


in the Great War tolled the knell of the 
omniscience of these ancients, and the 
modern generation realizes the value of 
education. 

Fishing is the mainstay of the local 
Ojibway since fur has become scarcer, 
and competition from white trappers 
more serious. It is only recently that 
individual Indians and Indian bands 
have been able to obtain commercial 
fishinglicenses, which should add greatly 
to their assured livelihood. Other 
sources of revenue are cutting cedar 
for railway-ties under contract to the 
Indian Department; cutting cord-wood; 
working in the lumber camps when there 
is any timber activity; and doing such 


work for campers, as camp-caretaking, 
gardening, and putting up supplies of ice. 

There is a feeling for creative art 
among the Ojibway who have taken 
advantage of education. One sees occa- 
sional lovely examples of bead and silk 
embroidery, although the ancient hand- 
icrafts are dying out, perforce. Among 
the young people, Stephen Landon, of 
White Dog, showed such talent for 
painting that the Presbyterian school 
sent him to an art school in Toronto, 
where he is doing well. 

Then there is Frank Kabestra of 
Shoal Lake, who is a builder, carpenter, 
cabinet-maker, plumber, mechanic and 
gardener. The school authorities wanted 
him to take his college engineering 
course, but at the last minute Frank 
jibed at going to a white man’s college. 
He has done work for various campers 
for several years, but his most recent 
achievement is the building of a log- 
‘abin for Mr. and Mrs. George Allan, 
on the island they have occupied every 
summer for nearly thirty years. 

Mrs. Allan designed a cabin where she 
could come in the winter, motoring over 
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Edward is as smartly-dressed for autumn as many 
a white boy, and Mary has a cradle for her doll 
iust like the one in which she used to be carried. 


The Cecilia Jeffrey School, prototype of the modern Indian school. 
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the ice from Kenora, and it was built 
by Indians, Frank, his brother, and 


_ sundry cousins and friends who camped 


on the island during the weeks of 
construction. The house is of cedar- 
logs, the foundation-log cemented to 
rock, and the spaces chinked with oakum 
and peeled saplings. The Indians cut 
the logs, built the house, dug the well, 
laid the plumbing, and built an incin- 
erator that looks like a pagan altar 
among the pines. Frank made beds and 
curtain-poles of peeled logs, a wood- 
box, a kitchen table, complete with 
flour-bin, a charming shelf for china, 
and book-case-cupboards. When Mrs. 
Allan had a washstand copied from her 
original design by a Kenora cabinet- 
maker, Frank was aggrieved. “I could 
have made that” he said reproachfully. 

Frank’s brother, Ed, carved wooden 
hooks, a door-knob, and a door-knocker; 
all with a jack-knife. When Frank saw 
a pair of carved wood habitant figures 
from Quebec he remarked simply, ‘‘Ed 
could do that.” It almost seemed as 
if one could suggest the manufacture of 
anything to Frank and his helpers, and 
Frank would murmur “Yes sure,”’ and 
it would be done. 





e ; ] This residential school is supported 
by the United Church, and the picture gives no idea of its charming site on a hill by a lake. 
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They were ciean-looking, happily- 
laughing workmen (where, oh where is 
the strong, silent red man?) and their 
wives and children bathed mirthfully 
at the far end of the island (where is the 
Indian who couldn’t swim?). Their 
camp, truth insists, was the epitome of 
untidiness, the one, unchanging Indian 
characteristic. 

Dr. Ferguson protests that white 
people would be no cleaner than his 
patients if they only had one suit of 
clothes, and ate on the ground, a truth 
one realizes on a canoetrip. The 
Doctor, Capt. Edwards and old Mr. 
Frank Gardiner, of Kenora, who has 
traded with the Indians since 1876, 
agree that the Indian health has vastly 
improved. They have been able to 
afford warmer clothes and beds, instead 
of sleeping on the ground, and are no 
longer debauched by the “firewater’”’ of 
unscrupulous white men. They are 
becoming surprisingly self-reliant Christ- 
ian Canadians, the youngest children 
having only ‘“‘white”’ names, though 
paganism still lingers. 

We landed at Bare Point Village one 
day to take photographs. “Have you 
come to dance?” asked a group of 
Indians. ‘‘There’s a sort of celebration 











Frank Kabestra: builder, carpenter, cabinet-maker, 
mechanic, gardener, and camp-caretaker. 


Ojibway boys at the Cecilia Jeffrey School. 
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The pow-wow house at Bare Point Village, where the bands foregather during spring and fall. 


going on behind the pow-wow house.” 
Whereupon they rocked with ribald 
laughter we suspected at us. We 
investigated timidly, and behind the 
pow-wow house, or dance-hall, was a 
long birch-bark structure, surmounted 
by a white cross and a white flag. 
Therein sat men, women and children 
dressed in white and blue, their faces 
painted with daubs and circles. They 
refused to be photographed, and we 
retreated chagrined. 

Capt. Edwards explained later that 
they were pagan Indians starting a 
three-day celebration, to the scornful 
amusement of the Christian Indians. 
They were Tom Joe’s band, who had 
slightly disconcerted the agent at the 
La Vérendrye celebration. With all his 
charges resplendent in feathers that 
recalled the storied past, Tom Joe’s 
band appeared in their ceremcnial robes 


of white, looking exactly like the 
Ku Klux Klan! 

Thus twenty years have left their 
mark. There are still a few of the 


Ojibway, however, who gaze at the 
sunset beyond the jagged silhouette of 
the myriad islands, and know that it 
is the reflection of the fire built by 


Chakenapox. That hapless primal being, 
personification of winter, built a fire 
to warm himself before the wigwam he 
might not enter; a lodge built in the 
clouds by the jealous manitos of earth, 
air and water. The old-fashioned few 
may see the night-sky vibrate with the 
wings of the aurcra, and know that 
Nanabozho, the giver of life, rests on 
an island in the farthermost north. 
When he moves the island rocks, and 
the sun sparkles on the moving ice, and 
the northern lights are born. 

In spite of the triumph of progress, 
romance is immortal at the Lake of the 
Woods. Still by the water’s edge are 
graves with tiny doors, although now- 
adays they are covered with the best 
and gayest oilcloth the Kenora 15c. 
Store affords. Still the silent canoes 
glide past in the dusk; and still the 
moonlight throbs with the sound of the 
tom-tom that is the veritable heart-beat 
of the wilderness. Some of the glamour 
of the past is gone, but there are gains 
that more than compensate. So far as 
these Indians are concerned, the civiliza- 
tion of the white man has done more 
good than harm. 
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The Mapmaker of the West—David Thompson. 


Reproduced from C. W. Jefferys’ ‘Canada’s Past in Pictures” by courtesy of the Artist and Ryerson Press 


GREAT MOMENTS IN CANADIAN EXPLORATION 
V. Thompson Outwits the Blackfeet 


David Thompson was not only a 
great explorer but also a shrewd judge 
of human nature. In his Narrative he 
tells of an incident that had an important 
bearing on his discoveries west of the 
Rocky Mountains. He had crossed over 
by Howse Pass in 1807 and built a 
post near the headwaters of the 
Columbia. The Piegan, a branch of 
the Blackfeet, were jealous of his trading 
with the Kootenay tribe, and sent a 
war party to destroy his fort. The war 
party was in command of a chief who 
was friendly to Thompson. The explorer 
caught a Piegan spy at his fort, and 
sent him to Kootanae Appee with a 
present of tobacco, knowing that the 
war party was out of tobacco, and 
also that they could not accept the 
gift without abandoning the raid. 
Kootanae Appee received the present, 


5. 


5 


and laid it down solemnly before the 
council of chiefs. ‘‘The eldest, wistfully 
eyeing the tobacco, said ‘You all know 
me, who I am and what I am. I have 
attacked tents, our enemies had no 
defence against us, and I am ready to 
do so again, but to fight against logs of 
wood that a ball cannot go through, 
and with people we cannot see, and with 
whom we are at peace, is what I am 
averse to. I go no further!’ He then 
cut the end of the tobacco, filled the 
red pipe, fitted the stem, and handed it 
to Kootanae Appee. They all smoked, 
took the tobacco, and returned — very 
much to the satisfaction of Kootanae 
Appee, my steady friend.’”’ “Thus by 
the mercy of good Providence’’ adds 
the pious discoverer, “I averted this 
danger.” 
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Our Contributors 


Dr Samuel Alfred Browne Mercer, 
who writes on Ethiopia, is Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Egyptology at 
Trinity College, in the University of 
Toronto, and probably has a more 
intimate knowledge of the country and 
its people than any other man in 
Canada. He has visited Ethiopia re- 
peatedly, knows the Emperor of whom 
he has a high opinion, has travelled 
about the country, and understands its 
languages, religions, literature, social 
customs and economics. Dr Mercer 
therefore speaks with unusual authority 
on a subject that to-day is of peculiar 
interest. 

F. H. Peters, the author of the article 
on Mapping Canada, is Surveyor General 
of Canada, the fourth to hold that 
important office since it was created 
many years ago. His paper with the 
accompanying illustrations brings out 
very clearly the tremendous advance 
both in methods and in actual achieve- 
ment, in surveying and mapping the 
Dominion, in the last half century. 

Mrs Baker has spent many summers 
in the Lake of the Woods country and 
writes from personal knowledge of the 
Ojibway Indians who have made their 
home there for the better part of two 
centuries. 

Mrs Madge Macbeth, of Ottawa, 
puts into characteristically vivid form 
her travel impressions among the South- 
ern Slavs on the north-eastern side of 
the Adriatic. 

O. R. Wray, of Kirkland Lake, in 
Northern Ontario, reveals the beauty 
and charm as well as the invigorating 
appeal of the winter landscape in the 
country north of Temiskaming. 


A Word of Appreciation 


It is gratifying to know that the 
efforts made, under somewhat difficult 
conditions, to produce a magazine 


worthy of the Canadian Geographical 
Society and its high purposes, meets 


with the commendation of such well- 
informed newspapers as the Calgary 
Herald. In an editorial on December 
23rd, that newspaper says: 

“The Herald offers congratulations to 
the management of the Canadian 
Geographical Journal, not only upon 
the excellence of its 1935 Christmas 
issue, but upon the fact that this issue 
is the sixth of its eleventh volume. 

“Readers of the American Geographic 
and of the recently inaugurated English 
magazine with a similar title, do not 
need to be told of the wonderful 
educational value of this type of publi- 
cation, with their wealth of illustration 
and informative reading matter. They 
are sources of valuable information, 
historic and current, for both young 
and old, and carry an appeal for all 
ages. 

“That Canada has of her own a 
similar monthly journal is to the credit 
of the Canadian Geographical Society, 
a non-profit association, the objective 
of which is to seek out and place upon 
the permanent record accurate data 
concerning the past and present of the 
geographical history of the Dominion. 

“The suggestion may be a little late, 
but not too late, that for gift purposes 
nothing could be more appropriate than 
a year’s subscription to the Canadian 
Geographical Journal. Twelve times 
during 1936 the recipient of such a gift 
will have occasion to recall and thank 
the giver.” 


Aden’s Water Supply 


A propos of Lilian Fairchild’s article 
on Aden in the December number, 
Mr R. D. Rudolf of Toronto offers 
additional information in regard to the 
water supply, a vital matter in that 
particular part of the world. “As a 
matter of fact” he writes “‘the aqueduct 
from the mainland is a thing of the past. 
The bulk of the water at present used 
in Aden comes from six bores that were 
put down in 1929 and 1930 at Sheikh 
Othman. These deliver an almost in- 
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OG ae THE SMOKE 
| e OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


@ Jessie Matthews is 
doing as much to create 
world-wide preference 
for British films as any 
celebrity of the screen. 


Her latest Gaumont- 
British Pictures Corpore- 
tion film, ‘‘First a Girl,” 
provides Miss Matthews 
and her husband, Sonnie 
Hale, with delightful 
roles. Be sure to see 
it at your theatre. 


Copyright Photograph 
ourtesy Geumont-British 
Corporation, Limited 





Jessie Matthews—the little dark-eyed, 
raven-haired darling of millions of 
British picture-goers is a star, if ever 
there was one. 


She learned to dance to get on the 
stage. As a dancer, she studied acting. 
After scoring “hits on the stages of 
two continents, she studied for the 
films. Achieving stardom in “The 
Good Companions,” she is still the 
hardest working member of any cast 

never satisfied with anything less than 
perfection. In one so insistent on 
quality, it is significant that her pre- 
ference in cigarettes is for W. D. & 


H. O. Wills’ Gold Flakes. 





Pocket tin of fift 
55 cents 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


CORK TIP OR PLAIN 


CIGARETTES 


A shilling in London—a quarter here. 
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exhaustible supply of pure soft water 
to the community. I saw them in 
action only two months ago. Sheikh 
Othman is several miles from Aden along 
the isthmus that connects the rock with 
the mainland, and there may be seen 
there pleasant public gardens with many 


trees and most inviting shade. Beautiful 
zinnias and bougainvillaea grow in 
profusion. Aden is undoubtedly a hot 


place and has almost no rainfall, but 
now that its water supply is assured 
it is not the terrible spot that many 
people think.” 


Tides of Fundy 


A correspondent in Sackville, N.B. 
takes exception to the height of extreme 
tides on the Bay of Fundy as mentioned 
by Freda Graham Bundy in the Decem- 
ber number of the Journal. “I do 
not think”, he writes “‘the highest tide 
of which there is authentic information, 
the Saxby tide, which occurred in 
October 1869, exceeded 56 feet in the 
locality where the greatest difference 
between high and low water levels is 
known, at Burncoat Head in the 
Minas Basin.”” The correspondent adds 
that in an old edition of Chambers 
Encyclopaedia the statement is made 
that the tide in the Bay of Fundy is 
said to rise 120 feet at Annapolis, whereas 
the Tide Tables for the Atlantic coast 
of Canada give the highest as 30% feet. 


Exploring Northern Canada by Air 


The December number of Natural 
History contains an interesting account 
of the expedition headed by Harry 
Snider, of Montreal, through little- 
known and in some cases unexplored 
parts of Northwestern Canada. Mr 
Snider, who is a traveller and big game 
hunter of international reputation, and 
who recently presented a Habitat Group 
of Wood Buffalo to the National 
Museum in Canada, covered 7,000 
miles in the expedition, mainly by 
aeroplane, but also by pack train, river 
boat and dog team. He was accom- 
panied by his daughter, George G. 
Goodwin, assistant curator of mammals 
of the American Museum of Natural 


History, and 8. J. Saskett of Chicago. 
They returned late in September, after 
eleven weeks in the north country. 


The journey covered parts of the 
Barren Lands, the country between 
Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes, and 
the region west of the Mackenzie river 
about the Liard and Nahanni rivers. 
The canyons of the Nahanni are des- 
cribed as one of the wonders of the 
world, comparable to the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, sheer rocky cliffs rising 
to a height of 4,000 feet and the moun- 
tain peaks above to 5,300 feet above 
the bed of the river. Musk oxen and 
wood buffalo were seen and _ photo- 
graphed, and specimens were brought 
back of the rare black-tailed white 
mountain sheep, the blue stone-moun- 
tain sheep, and dark-coated northern 
elk, besides collections of smaller ani- 
mals, and 15,000 feet of motion picture 
film as well as many still photographs. 


New Books on Ethiopia 


The invasion of Ethiopia by the 
Italian armies, and the worldwide 
interest aroused by that action, with its 
possible effects upon the peace of 
Europe, has resulted in a number of 
books on Abyssinia, among which are 
to be mentioned Abyssinian Adventure 
by Geoffrey Harmsworth; Eight Years in 
Abyssinia by Fan OC. Dunckley; 
Abyssinia at Bay by Max Gruhl; The 
Abyssinian Storm by Sir Thomas Comyn- 
Platt; The Citadel of Ethiopia by Max 
Gruhl and Measuring Ethiopia by 
Carleton 8. Coon. It is also worth 
noting that Bartholomew of Edinburgh 
announce a new map of Ethiopia 
with contours in colour. 


Canada’s Reindeer 


Following Mrs McDonald’s article in 
the November number, it is interesting 
to learn that the reindeer herd has com- 
pleted its first season on the summer range 
in the delta of the Mackenzie River, 
and that early in November the move- 
ment of the animals was completed to the 
Winter range, which extends southward 
along the easternmost branch of the 
Mackenzie and borders the northern 
fringe of the timberland. Forage in the 
form of mosses and lichens is abundant 
on both the Winter and Summer range, 
and the condition of the herd is reported 
to be highly satisfactory. The August 
roundup showed well over 3,000 animals. 
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It is probable that the same policy will 
be adopted in Canada that has proved 
so successful in Alaska, that is of training 
young Eskimo in the handling of 
reindeer, with the ultimate purpose of 
distributing small numbers among the 
natives for their own use. The herd is 
at present being taken care of by six 
men, three Lapps and three Eskimo. 


Water Power Development 


From time to time the Journal has 
published articles and notes relating to 
water powers and their development in 
Canada and elsewhere. The Dominion 
Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau 
reports substantial additions to the 
total developed water power capacity 
in Canada during 1935. New installa- 
tions aggregating 362,000 horse power 
were completed and made ready for 
operation during the twelve months, 
thereby bringing the total at the end 
of the year to nearly 8,000,000 horse 
power. Perhaps more significant, as an 
evidence of improvement in the eco- 
nomic situation, is the steady growth 
in the demand for power for industrial 
and other purposes, the increase being 
spread from coast to coast. 


The Journal goes North 


It will interest members of the Society 
to know that the Journal now goes to 
the following outposts of the Dominion 
in the Arctic Archipelago and Hudson 
Bay: Craig Harbour, Pond Inlet, 
Pangnirtung, Lake M4Harbour, Port 
Harrison, Chesterfield Inlet and Baker 
Lake as well as to such comparatively 
accessible places as Cameron Bay on 
Great Bear Lake. 


Indian Folklore 


It will interest his follow members of 
the Canadian Geographical Society to 
know that Charles Clay, Literary Editor 
of the Winnipeg Free Press, has been 
elected a Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society, in particular 
recognition of his research work in con- 
nection with folklore of the Swampy 
Cree Indians of Manitoba. Mr Clay has 
contributed articles to the Journal and 
other periodicals on this subject and 
is at present compiling a selection of 
Swampy Cree legends. 
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Amongst the New Books 
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The story of the long struggle between 
white man and red for possession of the 
western plains of the United States is 
very well told by Paul I. Wellman in 
Death on the Prairie (Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, 1934, 
$3). Itisa tragic tale, and Mr Wellman 
makes no secret of his contempt for the 
greed and dishonesty that drove the 
Indians to revolt. Through it move 
such striking personalities as Little 
Crow, Crazy Horse, Red Cloud, Sitting 
Bull and Chief Joseph, men of such 
fibre as would have won for them 
leadership and renown anywhere. 
“There was manhood in the red race. 
For thirty years the Indian fought a 
sometimes heroic, often spectacular, 
always futile war for the possession of 
his hunting grounds.”’ One finds a 
certain parallel between the pitiful 
attempt of the Indian to withstand the 
American and the equally pitiful at- 
tempt of the Ethiopian to withstand 


the Italian. ae 


The latest volume in that excellent 
Wayfarer Series, A Wayfarer in Norway, 
by Samuel J. Beckett (London: Methuen 
& Co. 1935 7/6), tells the man or 
woman who has not had the opportunity 
of visiting the fjords and valleys of that 
picturesque land, most of the things 
worth knowing about the country and 
its very friendly people. By water or 
land we are taken to every part of 
Norway, from its farthest south to its 
farthest north, visit its ancient and its 
modern capitals, its famous seaports, 
some of its innumerable islands, learn 
something of its romantic history, and 
more about its modern industries. 


* * * 


The first volume of the eleventh 
edition of Hints to Travellers has been 
issued by the Royal Geographical 
Society, and may be obtained for 16 
shillings. Covering Survey and Field 
Astronomy, it has been largely rewritten 
to cover changes in instruments and 
methods introduced in recent years, and, 


one need hardly say, is an invaluable 
handbook for the scientific traveller. 
It contains new or greatly extended 
sections on Distances by Optical Meth- 
ods, Reconnaissance by Motor Car, 
Photographic Surveying, Radio, Time 
Signals, Position Line methods and 
Refraction in Extreme Conditions. 


* * * 


The publication of a new and revised 
edition of Lawrence J. Burpee’s Search 
for the Western Sea (Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, 1935, 
2 vols., $10) is an event of some impor- 
tance. The original edition appeared 
as long ago as 1908, since when, as the 
author points out in his Preface, “his- 
torical research has thrown new light 
upon many facts and incidents in the 
story of the exploration of North- 
western America’. The 1908 edition 
has been long out of print, and copies 
have only turned up occasionally in the 
satalogues of rare book dealers. The 
form of the work remains unchanged: 
an Introduction of some fifty pages is 
followed by the three Parts into which 
the history is divided; The Northern 
Gateway, covering the exploration of 
Hudson Bay and the journeys inland 
from the Bay; The Southern Gateway, 
embracing the discoveries of LaVéren- 
drye and those who followed him into 
the interior from Lake Superior; and 
The Road to the Sea, which tells of the 
achievements of Alexander Henry, 
Alexander Mackenzie, Daniel Williams 
Harmon, Simon Fraser, David Thomp- 
son, and later explorers in the far west 
and the far north. The author has 
added very largely to the usefulness of 
his work by incorporating in this new 
edition the results of the researches of 
such students of the country and the 
period as Dr J. B. Tyrrell, Professor 
H. A. Innis, Gordon Charles Davidson, 
Sir Arthur Doughty, Professor Chester 
Martin, W. S. Wallace, Rev. A. G. 
Morice, Dr J. F. Kenney and Prof. 
A. 8S. Morton. 








